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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



Religionsgeschichtliche Studien zur Frage der Beeinflus- 
sung des urchristentums durch das antike mysterien- 
wesen. Von Georg Wobbermin, Dr. Phil., Lie. Theol. 
Berlin : E. Ebering, 1896. Pp. vi + 191. M. 5. 

The question as to the influence of classical culture on early Chris- 
tianity has recently been studied with renewed interest by both English 
and German scholars. In particular, Usener and his pupils at Bonn, 
and the school of Harnack in Berlin have given much attention to the 
matter, the one working forward from the classical period, the other 
backward from the early Christian church. The present volume is one 
more witness to the stimulating influence of Harnack's seminar. The 
writer is deterred from his plan of discussing the subject systematically 
by the appearance of Anrich's excellent presentation of the subject : 
Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum. (Von 
Lie. Gustav Anrich, Privatdocent in Strassburg, Gottingen, 1894.) 
Accordingly he presupposes that the reader is acquainted with the 
book by Anrich, of which he gives the briefest outline, and only takes 
up those points where he would amend the treatment in the earlier 
book. 

Part I discusses the essential nature of the Greek mysteries. In 
this section the chthonic cults in general, the mysteries in the narrower 
sense of the word, and the Orphic poems are treated as three phases 
of one great religious movement. In each the author traces five char- 
acteristics which distinguish this movement from the rest of Greek 
religion: (1) its soteriological character, (2) its henotheistic character 
(3) its dualistic character, (4) its ethical character, and (5) its eschato- 
logical character. He reaches the conclusion that this great movement 
is the popular religion of the common people in Greece, the one 
Volksreligion in the world of which we have adequate literary account 

(P- 9)- 

The treatment is characterized throughout by great lack of discrim- 
ination and frequent carelessness of statement. The word mystery 
is extended from the solemn drama at Eleusis, shielded' from profana- 
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tion by deep religious awe, to any religious practice in which Pausan- 
ias or Clement of Alexandria finds something for which the priests do 
not give an adequate explanation. Moreover all foreign practices 
introduced into Greece are "in reality Greek cults of which only the 
outer garment is foreign " (p. 7). So the conception of chthonic cults 
is extended to include all ancestor worship and hero worship, and much 
of the worship of the Olympic divinities. The mysteries at Eleusis 
are the extension of a simple chthonic cult (pp. 29 ff.) because some 
heroes are worshiped there, because Demeter is worshiped as chthonic 
in some parts of the Peloponnesos, and because Iakchos is really a god 
whose chthonic character is evident in Thrace. The reader will not 
expect much "light on the essential nature of the mysteries" (p. 7) 
after such a beginning. 

It will not be denied that the idea of salvation from danger is fre- 
quently found in the worship of the chthonic gods, nor that the 
mysteries proper have an eschatological meaning, nor that the Orphic 
writings are marked by a tendency to syncretism. The effort to trace 
these characteristics, together with henotheism and dualism, through 
chthonic worship, the mysteries, and the Orphic writings is a most 
striking example of the Schematismus which our author condemns. The 
discussion of what the writer calls henotheism shows a particular absence 
of any understanding of the nature of the Greek divinities. Because a 
hero has a functional name rather than a personal name, we certainly 
have no right to infer that no weight is laid on the name ; because 
^Eschylus calls Artemis a daughter of Demeter, we cannot say that 
he identifies Artemis and Kore, nor does the existence of a common 
epithet give any assurance of the same conclusion. The fact that the 
Eleusinian gods were named from their functions (p. 35) has little or 
nothing to do with the Orphic syncretism to which it is compared. The 
question whether the earlier forms of purification and later the mysteries 
had any real ethical significance is an exceedingly interesting and 
important one, but the position of Rohde and Anrich is hardly weak- 
ened by the objections raised by Dr. Wobbermin. 

The second part of the book consists of a series of short essays 
tracing the influence of Orphism or the mysteries on the early history 
of Christianity. The first, a note on the word <!ytos, hardly deserves 
attention. The second discusses gnosticism as Christian Orphism. 
The proof that Plato's use of the word %uovpyos was due to Orphic 
influence rather weakens the position that the gnostic use of it is also 
due to Orphic influence, and yet the latter position seems to be intrin- 
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sically probable. The proof that the gnostic use of the serpent in 
worship came from the later mysteries is much weakened by the author's 
schematism, but the position can hardly be questioned. The third 
essay seeks to trace in the gospel of the Egyptians the influence of 
Orphism in Egypt. The androgynous symbolism, the prohibition of 
marriage, the vegetarianism, the discussion of the origin of the soul, 
and finally the hylozoistic pantheism of this gospel are presented as 
Orphic elements in it. 

The next two essays on the terms 0«os o-torqp and &os pxtvoyevrp are 
more interesting. The writer holds that the early conception of 
a-iarrjpia soon came to have more of an eschatological meaning. Christ 
is generally called a-wrqp only in the pastoral epistles, which are 
assigned to Greek soil, and in those early writers who were in touch with 
Greek rather than Judaic thought ; and the term becomes common only 
in the gnostic writers. This fact is explained by the Greek use of the 
word <r<i>Trjp in connection with the chthonic cults and the later myste- 
ries. The discussion of 0«os /iovoyev^s leaves much to be desired in 
point of clearness, but it offers conclusive proof that the gnostic use 
of the term is due to Orphic influence, and it explains the very com- 
• mon use of the term in the first centuries by the prevalent use of it in 
connection with popular Greek religion. This is held to weaken 
Hort's argument for this reading in the prologue to John's gospel, and 
the writer is inclined to explain this reading there by its prevalence in 
the popular religion. He adduces a striking instance of the incorpora- 
tion of Christian doctrine into an Orphic hymn to show how Christian 
writers sought to mediate between Christianity and popular belief. 

The concluding essay takes up again the interesting question as to 
the origin of the early Christian terms for baptism, <r<j>payy%e<r6<u and 
<£om'£av. The topic is discussed at much greater length than by 
Anrich, and the question receives some new light, but the author only 
claims that the usage of the mysteries exerted some little influence on 
the introduction of these terms. As an argument the presentation 
suffers, because the author sometimes argues from the use of these 
terms by Christian writers back to their use in the mysteries in order to 
trace the influence of the mysteries on these same Christian writers. 
Still he makes it appear probable that at least in some of the mysteries 
these terms were used, so that the terms as well as the practices 
denoted by them influenced the usage of the early church. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 
Yale University. 



